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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The Principles and Progress of English Poetry, with 
representative masterpieces and notes, by Chaeles 
Mills Gayley and Clement C. Young. 
The Macraillan Company, New York, 1905. 

Since the uniform requirements for admission to 
our colleges north and south have become each 
year more and more widely adopted, publishers 
have sought in every possible way to supply the 
growing demand for well-edited, moderate-priced 
texts of the poems and prose pieces required. 
Thus there are the excellent paper editions of the 
Riverside Literature Series, the Cambridge Lit- 
erature Series, the Silver Series of English Classics, 
Maynard's English Classic Series, and many others, 
which have proved almost indispensable to a mod- 
ern college course. Besides these, publishers have 
put forth in one volume carefully annotated selec- 
tions of masterpieces of prose and poetry, such as 
Pancoast's Standard English Poems and Standard 
English Prose, Syle's Prom Milton to Tennyson, 
George's From Chaucer to Arnold, and Parrott 
and Long's English Poems from Chaucer to Kip- 
ling, all arranged with biographical and biblio- 
graphical data, either in the notes or as connecting 
links between the texts. The present book, how- 
ever, differs from all the others of its kind in that 
it attempts to combine into one volume a digest of 
literary criticism, a connected history of English 
literature, biographical sketches, complete texts of 
the poems required for entrance to most American 
colleges, and full critical notes, so that it may 
serve as a vade mecum during the four years of a 
High School course. Professor Gayley in his 
preface thus sets forth the purpose and method of 
the volume : 

"This book is designed to serve as a kind of 
compendium or manual, not only for students and 
teachers, but for the general reader who takes 
interest in the materials and history of the higher 
English poetry, and seeks a simple statement of 
its principles in relation to life, conduct, and art. 
. . . The introduction on the Principles of Poetry 
aims to answer the questions that inevitably arise 
when poetry is the subject of discussion, and to 
give the questioner a grasp upon the essentials 
necessary to appreciation and to the formation of 



an independent judgment. Hence the discussion 
of the relation of art to nature, and of literature 
to art ; of poetry to literature, and of verse and 
prose to poetry ; of the creative or imaginative 
expression in poetry proper, and of its association 
with rhetoric and logic ; of rhythm and metre, 
melody, harmony, and structural form in verse, 
and the relation of all these to the organic prin- 
ciples of speech ; of the kinds of poetry, ballad 
and epic, reflective and descriptive recital, lyric, 
elegy, and ode, drama, pastoral and idyl, satire 
and philosophical poem, and the sesthetic condi- 
tions precedent to and attendant upon each in 
turn ; finally, of poetic tests and of the termi- 
nology of such criticism as the general reader is 
likely to consider or apply. This portion of the 
book should be mastered by the teacher, and re- 
tailed to younger pupils as occasion offers and 
discretion dictates. By the more advanced stu- 
dent it should be read, as a whole, some time 
during the course, for it presents a system ; and it 
should be applied continually in the appraisement 
of poems as they are studied" (pp. vi and ix). 

Professor Gayley has succeeded in compressing 
within the narrow limits of less than a hundred 
pages a complete system of poetics and of criticism, 
and furnishes the student with the necessary crit- 
ical apparatus for the study of the masterpieces of 
poetry. But much as we may admire the studied 
compression and repression of this Introduction, 
we cannot help feeling that the style is ill adapted 
to the development and training of the class of 
students for whom it is intended. It might seem 
to be a carefully prepared digest of lectures deliv- 
ered to college seniors, rather than a course of 
study for high school students. At times the 
language is needlessly stilted and pedantic, and 
would serve utterly to bewilder even the most 
conscientious advanced pupil of the high school. 
Imagine the student, for example, struggling with 
the following definition of poetry: "From the 
point of view of the subject and the form, poetry 
may be defined as the imaginative and emotive 
expression or suggestion of that which has sig- 
nificance, in the rhythmical and preferably met- 
rical medium of language appropriate to the sub- 
ject. From the point of view of the purpose, it 
is an imaginative attempt, by means of rhyth- 
mical, and preferably metrical language, to awaken 
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emotions in the reader or hearer that correspond 
to the mood of the poet himself" (p. xxxix). 

Or picture his efforts to unravel the meaning in 
the following explanation of how metres are 
varied : ' ' The aim of artistic technique is not to 
reproduce the unyielding sameness of natural law 
alone, but also to display the manifold details and 
differences of garb, through which Nature may 
reveal herself, by emphasizing the variety of her 
manifestations to certify their common spirit and 
significance" (p. lviii). 

Clearly anticipating the difficulty the pupil will 
have in comprehending this Introduction, Profes- 
sor Gayley recommends that ' ' This portion of the 
book should be mastered by the teacher, and re- 
tailed to younger pupils as occasion offers and 
discretion dictates" (p. ix). But, as this is in- 
tended to be a useful and practical text-book, why 
not, one might ask, write an introduction that the 
student can read, understand, and enjoy for him- 
self, without any retailing process on the part of 
the teacher ? 

There is, moreover, a lavish and useless display 
of figurative language, where the figures, far from 
helping to convey the thought, serve only to con- 
fuse it and to lead the student away from the main 
idea. The following are typical examples of such 
tawdry adornment : "Of course all these accen- 
tuations of the usual method of excited utterance, 
and these departures from the careless order of 
conversational speech [antithesis, balance, paral- 
lelisms, climax, etc.] are common to the prose of 
practical literature. But the devices of the former 
or emotional kind [simile, metaphor, etc.] appear 
frequently in poetry, as if playing the part of 
waves on which the fleet of imagery — really poetic 
— may fare afloat. Devices of the latter or or- 
dering kind serve as winds to marshal battle-ship 
and cockle-shell to the haven that is the heart" 
(p. xlix). 

The charm of blank verse is thus pictured : 
" Upon the cadence of prose diction — broad of 
sweep and free from restrictions of stress and 
quantity — the iambic convention is imposed ; not, 
however, as a die pressed upon molten gold, but 
rather as a vestment of Coan simplicity thrown 
about an Aphrodite, — heightening the natural 
grace that it half conceals " (p. Ix). 

And, finally, the sestet in the sonnet is said to 
have the following effect : "It gilds thought with 



the tracery of instance, crowns it with the suffi- 
cient and inevitable actuality that lies within the 
wisdom of art" (p. lxxxvi). 

Worse, however, than pedantry and useless 
ornamentation, there is an occasional tendency to 
looseness and obscurity of style, as in the following 
sentences : 

"Paraphrasing, therefore, should be employed, 
if at all, in the schools, not as an insult to the 
poet's intelligence, formative skill, and inspiration, 
but as a necessary, though unfortunate, concession 
to the inexperience of the pupil, as a means to the 
removal of that necessity, and as an exercise in 
translation, which, when pupils study Greek and 
Latin, has little reason for existence " (p. xvii). 

"Those who enjoy, enjoy the accepted rhythm ; 
those who do not, are not in the artistic or poetic 
mood. Consequently, mankind has from the be- 
ginning acknowledged that taste or feeling ; that, 
is to say, the general taste or feeling, and not 
judgment, that is to say, the individual judgment, 
is the arbiter in art " (p. xxx). 

"Similarly the innuendo insinuated by the 
statement that a monk is not pale as a forpined 
ghost [stc] depends for its success upon the prob- 
ability that the reader will jocosely leap to the 
conclusion that the monk is the exact opposite, all 
that he was not said to be, a wine-bibber and 
purple-nosed" (p. xlix). 

"So far as imagination goes, Horatius is prin- 
cipally a vivid representation of images that, if 
experienced in real life, would move our feelings 
by their simplicity and fervor, and that still more 
move when apparently remembered by the min- 
strel, and recited in a season of tranquillity with 
all the focussing of emotional effect and dramatic 
coloring that manner and order can contribute " 
(p. xliii). 

Such sentences are enough to call forth the 
shade of Dick Steele with another "Humble 
Petition of who and which." 

Occasionally one is inclined to take issue with 
Professor Gayley on a question of fact, as, for 
example, when he tells us that ' ' poetry frequently 
indulges in archaic or obsolescent forms of speech, 
for these recall the simpler days when words had 
more direct and explicit meaning than now" (p. 
xl). To what golden past in the history of our 
language do these "simpler days" belong? 

Though most rhetorics agree in considering 
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personification, apostrophe, and vision as species 
of metaphor, 1 — idealized metaphors, Professor 
Gayley calls them, — not all would agree with him 
in identifying vision and simile, as he does in the 
following examples : ' ' And close akin to this 
trope [apostrophe] 's Vision, by which the dis- 
tant, or past or future, is regarded, and spoken 
of as present. ' I see before me the Gladiator lie,' 
says Byron; and the image is merely a simile 
idealized: 'I hold in mind the image of the 
Gladiator as if I saw him.' " And in the oft- 
cited passage from Keats, 

"So these two brothers with their murdered man 
Bode past fair Florence" 

we are told that the figure is "nothing but a 
metaphor or simile in which time has been swal- 
lowed." "The brothers have not yet murdered 
their companion, but he is as good as murdered " 
(pp. xlv-xlvi). It is difficult to see how in either 
case the figure could possibly be classed as a simile, 
for we have to do, not with a comparison of unlike 
objects, but with identity between mental and 
physical processes applied to the same object 

It seems strange that both in the introduction 
and in the text and notes, the editors should cling 
to the traditional and mistaken punctuation and 
interpretation of Lycidas, 11. 56—57, 

" Ay me ! I fondly dream 

'Had ye been there,' — for what could that have done?" 

I give Professor Gayley' s spelling and punctua- 
tion (p. xlix). This passage is here interpreted, 
and is generally understood, to be an example of 
broken utterance or aposiopesis. But Professor 
C. A. Smith, Modern Language Notes, xi(1896), 
p. 28, corrects this long-continued misinterpre- 
tation and gives the proper punctuation and true 
meaning : 

" Ay me ! I fondly dream 

' Had ye been there,' for what could that have done ? " 

"If there had been a sudden and violent turn to 
the poet's thought, the construction would have 
required the conjunction 'but' instead of 'for,' 
the former being the almost preempted word in 
such construction. The true meaning would seem 
to be, ' It is foolish [fond] in me to keep imag- 



ining Had ye been there, for what could your 
presence have done ? ' " 

In his treatment of accents, hovering and 
wrenched, Professor Gayley cites Comus, 1. 421, 

" She that hath that is clad in complete steel," 

and says it is to be scanned "with a suspended or 
deferred stress over 'in com.' Both syllables of 
the succeeding foot are heavily accented " (p. 
Ixvi). It seems more natural, however, to read 
complete, with the stress on the first syllable. In 
certain disyllables, — complete, adverse, extreme, 
secure, sincere, etc., — the accent in Shakespeare's 
time was unsettled, 2 just as it is to-day in such 
words as access, contents, expert, annex, adult, etc. 
Though in the preface Professor Gayley em- 
phasizes the importance of reproducing the exact 
orthography of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and other early poets, and though Mr. Young 
has been exceedingly careful and accurate with 
his texts (if Mr. Young is to be given all the 
credit for that part of the volume), the following 
quotations in the Introduction show a strange 
disregard for the proper spelling : 

"Smale fowles maken melodye 
That slepen al the night with open eye." 

ProL, 9-10 (p. xlix). 

On p. 8 appears the proper reading : 

" And smale fowles maken melodye 
That slepen all the night with open ye." 

The spelling eye is found in only one MB. 

"let olde tbinges pase." Prol., L 175 (p. civ), 

should read, 

"leet olde thinges pace." See p. 13. 

" She that hath that is clad in complete steel. " 

Comus, L 421 (p. Ixvi). 

See p. 81, where the spelling is compleat. 

Brief as are the limits of Professor Gayley' s 
Introduction, he is not content with a simple, 
clear exposition of principles, he seeks to make a 
psychological analysis of the processes by which 
certain effects are obtained. The average school 
boy, however, does not care to analyze the logical 
effect of an hyperbole, but he does need to know 



1 See Gummere, Handbook of Poetics, p. 93 ; Newcomer, 
Elements of Rhetoric, p. 249. 



"See Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon, 2, Appendix I; 
Schipper, Qrundriss der eng. Metrik, p. 174. 
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the figure when he sees it. Hyperbole, Professor 
Gayley tells us, is a figure of logical artifice, based 
upon logical fallacy or mock logic. " Now, it is 
an interesting fact," he continues, "not hitherto 
noticed, so far as I know, that most, if not all, of 
these figures depend for their characteristic, not 
upon the use of poetic images, but upon their 
appeal to the reasoning faculty of the hearer. 
The reader, by an instinctive logic, knows that 
the hyperbole does not reason fairly, but he 
knows also that the author credits him with too 
much common sense to be deceived. The reader 
is consequently flattered by the appeal to his in- 
telligence, and the author gains his point, which 
was not to maintain all that the hyperbole af- 
firmed, but to carry the reader part way toward 
the violent and impossible conclusion. In the 
lines, 

' Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.' 

Macbeth argues from the fact that a certain 
amount of water used in washing a bloody hand 
will itself turn red to the conclusion that his hand 
would turn any amount of water, even the ocean 
itself, 'one red.' The reader, instinctively de- 
tecting the strained logic, accepts, however, the 
implication that the hand is steeped in blood 
beyond the common " (p. xlviii). 

Is the student to be taught the beauty of one 
of the most imaginative passages in Shakespeare 
by any such painful process of logic as this ? 

Chaucer, too, Professor Gayley would have us 
believe, was given to this same mock logic, and 
made the same "flattering appeal to our intelli- 
gence" in his inimitable line on the monk, 

" He was not pale as a forpyned goost" 

"Similarly the innuendo insinuated by the state- 
ment that a monk is not pale as a forpined ghost 
depends for its success upon the probability that 
the reader will jocosely leap to the conclusion that 
the monk is the exact opposite, all that he was 
not said to be, a wine-bibber and purple-nosed. 
But both Chaucer and the reader are aware of 
many alternatives of complexion for jovial men, 
between the pallid and the purple" (p. xlix). 
If the successful appreciation of Chaucer's ro- 



guish humor is dependent only upon such a 
"jocose leap," many a reader will doubtless find 
Chaucer dull and uninteresting. 

This same fondness for over-minute analysis is 
apparent in the treatment of vowel sequence in 
poetry: "The third [kind of vowel sequence], 
depending upon a pivotal vowel, is much affected 
by Milton. Sometimes for five or ten lines to- 
gether the ascent to, and descent from, a central 
vowel sound, seems to be the guiding principle of 
quality or tone. In the following from II Pense- 
roso, such a vowel obtains about the middle of 
each verse ; it stands forth unique in sound and 
importance : 

And let some strange mysterious dream, 
"Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed. 

I should call this the jewelled line. The note 
struck by the central vowel is not repeated on 
either side. The next line of the passage, how- 
ever, reverts to the sequence of alternation ; one 
sequence overdone would lose its savor" (p. 
lxxiv). And even the simple, unadorned poetry 
of Wordsworth is said to "gleam with lines 
jewelled in sound and sense." It is unfortunate 
that the tone of the Introduction should be weak- 
ened by any such sentimental preciosity. In many 
ways this Introduction fails of the purpose for which 
it was intended, namely, to serve as a simple, 
useful guide for high school students preparing for 
college. 

The main body of the volume, — the texts, his- 
torical and biographical sketches, and the notes, — 
has been done with better success, and with a 
clearer sense of the demands both of the subject 
and of the reader. The style is simple, clear, 
and natural, free from idle adornment, and well 
adapted to the student. The texts are well edited, 
and the notes numerous, helpful, and suggestive. 
The characteristics of each period of literature are 
clearly summed up in a brief introductory chapter, 
and to the selections from each author are prefixed 
an excellent biographical sketch of the man, and 
an estimate of his work and character. 

In the texts, attention might be called to the 
following points : 

p. 9, 1. 49. 

" As wel in Cristendom as in hethenesse." 
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The editors read this line 'with slurring of the -en 
in Grisbendom, reducing it to a disyllabic But 
such an accentuation of Cristendom would be 
metrically impossible in Middle English. The 
syllable -dom would require at least a secondary 
accent 3 Hence we should read 

As wel in Crfstend6m as in hfithenesse, 

reducing to one metrical syllable the two words 
as in [oa'n].* Or read with Skeat as hethenesse, 
on the authority of the Hn. and HI. mss. 
p. 10, 1. 73, 

"Hishors were gode, but he ne was not gay." 

Here the editors mark the e in gode as silent. But 
since in the strong form of the predicate adjective, 
the e is usually sounded, 5 it would seem better to 
consider this as an epic cassura, and read g6de / but 
he, giving full syllabic value to the e. 
p. 10, 1. 76, 

" Al bismotered with his habergeoun." 
p. 12, 1. 131, 

" That no drope ne fille upon her brest" 

It is difficult to see how the editors mean these 
lines to be read, without any indication of the so- 
called trochaic beginning, Al bismdtered, That no 
drope. The accent has been properly marked in 
11. 170, 294, Ginglen, Twenty tokes. 

There is no note on the metrically difficult line, 
Prol, 1. 320 (p. 17), 

"His purchasing mighte not been infect" 

Skeat says ' ' the word might-e occupies the fourth 
[third?] foot in the line." The only possible 
reading then would be mighte, an altogether im- 
possible accentuation. Mather makes no sugges- 
tion as to how it should be read. The only 
solution seems to be that there is a medial pause 
at the caesura, so that we read, 

His purchasing || rufghte not been infect. 6 

Skeat' s example has been followed in altering 
certain passages and lines in Chaucer that might 

3 See Morsbach, Miltelenglische Qrammatik, § 46, 1. 

*See Mather's edition of the Prologue, Eiv. lit. Series, 
p. 139. 

6 ten Brink, Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst, § 234; 
Scrapper, Englische Metrik, I, 476. 

6 See Alden's English Verse, p. 20 f. ; Schipper, Eng. 
Metrik, i, 460-461, n, 36 f. 



offend modern taste, and in indicating the sub- 
stituted words by inclosing them in brackets. 
1. 504, 

"A [dirty] shepherde and a clene shepe." 

I. 625, 

" [And quyk] he was and [chirped] as a sparwe." 

II. 649-50, 

" He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn, 
A good felawe to [have his wikked syn]." 

1. 689, 

" No berd hadde he, ne never sholde have, 
As smothe it was as it were late y-shave ; 
I trowe [his cheke and eek his chin were bare]." 

In such cases it would seem better to omit the 
lines altogether, rather than to substitute such 
weak dilutions of the original. 

There is little criticism to make of the notes, 
except that for greater convenience reference 
might have been made to the pages as well as to 
the lines of the text, and that occasionally the 
editors, in their laudable desire to make the stu- 
dent work out questions for himself, have left 
unsettled problems too difficult for him to solve. 
As, for example, the following : Comus, 1. 380 
(p. 484), "all to ruffl'd, one of the most difficult 
expressions of the poem. Though Milton uses no 
hyphen, editors have explained that one may have 
been intended, thus fixing the meaning as either 
all-to (altogether, or exceedingly) ruffled, or all 
to-ruffled ( ' to ' being an intensive prefix common 
in Old and Middle English). Still another in- 
terpretation is made by regarding ' to ' as the 
adverb 'too.' Which seems the most probable 
interpretation ? " (p. 484). 

Again, Comus, 1. 553 (p. 487), "drowsie 
frighted, these epithets are curiously used. 
'Drowsy' is the normal characteristic of the 
steeds, since they draw the litter of sleep ; while 
' frighted ' is their temporary condition from 
hearing the noise of Comus' s rout. Some of the 
editions have drowsy-flighted (flying drowsily), 
and still others drowsy-freighted (weighed down 
with sleep). The student should decide among 
these three possible readings." Upon what is 
he to base his decision ? Is he prepared to make 
such judgments? See also p. 551, 11. 161-164. 

P. 516, note to 1. 185 of Tarn O'Shanter, 
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"Even Satan glowered and fidged fu' fain." 
" Fu' fain " is explained as "very moist" ! 

With the exception of these few minor details, 
the work of editing and annotating has been 
admirably done, and, in spite of the weak points 
in the Introduction, the volume should prove a 
useful and excellent text-book for high schools 
and for the lower classes in college. 



J. M. McBeyde, Je. 



Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Rafael Salillas : TJn Gran Inspirador de Cer- 
vantes : El Doctor Juan Huarte y su Examen 
de Ingenios. Madrid : 1905. 

This little book, by a distinguished member of 
the Madrid medical fraternity, ranks high among 
the publications incident to the tri-centennial of 
Don Quixote. It deserves to be called to the at- 
tention of cervantistas the world over. As a 
medical man, Don Rafael Salillas seeks to ex- 
plain the evolution of Cervantes' literary genius 
from the time of the Galatea to the Persiles y 
Segismunda. The graft of the critical and picar- 
esque upon the romantic, chivalric and metrical 
character of Cervantes strikes every reader of Don 
Quixote. It is this blending of two spirits in Don 
Quixote, this dual point of view in Cervantes, that 
Dr. Salillas has penetrated with all the scientific 
skill which he brings to the problem from his pro- 
fession. More important, he claims to have found 
in the Examen de Ingenios of Dr. Juan Huarte a 
hitherto neglected source of definite inspiration 
utilized by Cervantes. 

The mature philosophy of Cervantes in his mas- 
terpiece was gained by experience, by an une- 
qualled faculty of observation, and by insatiable 
thirst for information through reading. His crit- 
ical faculties once developed through experience 
and study, we may suppose Cervantes to have 
renounced those forms of fiction and the drama 
which he once admired and zealously cultivated, — 
albeit with relatively little success. But, as Dr. 
Salillas remarks, "the primitive literary person- 



ality of Cervantes is not lost ; if it had been lost, 
he would not have written his immortal work " 
(p. 148). The mature fruit of his spirit is ex- 
plained by the ingerto picaresco upon an imper- 
ishable trunk of extravagant and seductive roman- 
ticism. As Valera has said, ' ' Cervantes se mues- 
tra siempre enamorado de lo novelesco y lo trit- 
gico " (Disertaeiones y juieios literarios, Madrid, 
1890, p. 68). The mature fruit of this graft has 
become the highest expression of the Spanish 
national character. But Dr. Salillas supposes 
that, had Cervantes simply brought the critical, 
practical spirit of the contemporary picaro to bear 
upon the wild imaginings of the caballero andante, 
he would have produced either an Hidalgo api- 
carado or a Picaro caballero (p. 154). But, as 
we know, the fusion is not casual or superficial ; 
it is deep and intimate. Now, our critic is a man 
of science, and he uses throughout forcible scien- 
tific terms : the ekmento fusionador, required in 
this chemical process, must be found. "This 
fusion could not take place without the powerful 
intervention of the Examen de Ingenios (published 
in 1575) with a psychological formula which 
limits the jurisdiction of the understanding and of 
the imagination, together with the disturbances 
which each may feel, thus giving not only the 
definition of a type of madman and of a form of 
madness, but also the primordial pattern of an 
entire work with its two constituent elements " 
(p. 154). 

That Cervantes makes no mention of his debt 
to Huarte is not held by Dr. Salillas to disprove 
his theory. We know the book to have attracted 
widespread attention both in and out of Spain. 
Indeed, Cervantes deliberately states in his Pr6- 
logo that his work is to have none of the accom- 
paniments of a scholarly document, — no refer- 
ences, no quotations, no footnotes. His whole 
literary career, however, we know to have been 
occupied with the gathering of facts and the 
digesting of important ideas. Our critic, then, 
seriously contemplates " la reconstituci6n de las 
lecturas de Cervantes," in so far as the celebrated 
Examen de Ingenios of Dr. Juan Huarte is con- 
cerned. He hopes that other investigations will 
throw more light upon the subject. 

As will be seen in the following rSsumi of his 
conclusions, Dr. Salillas finds unmistakable traces 



